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THE LITURGY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


HEN one recalls the many military figures which occur 
in the liturgy, it is hardly amiss to use such figures in 
pointing out the close relation of the liturgical move- 
ment to the Catholic social movement. Because the 
liturgy presents so many facets, its social significance 

suggests more than one military figure. As a source of inspiration, 

as a source of moral support, it is like a home front—and to 
appreciate its value in that sense, one need but recall that it was 
the breakdown of the home front which lost the war for the 

Central Powers. As a directive guide to the forces in the field, it is 

like general headquarters, lighting the way for the social apostles, 

and strengthening their will to carry on. Finally, in maintaining 

a close bond of thought and action in the Catholic social body, 

it may well serve as an agent of liaison, in a field of diversified 

activities. 





“Christians,” says Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘are born for combat.” 
The conception of ecclesia militans which those words evoke recalls 
the epistle of the twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost: ‘‘Stand, 
therefore, having your loins girt in truth, and having on the 
breastplate of justice . . . taking the shield of faith . . . the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God.” 


It looks as if we Christians are a warlike people, or at least 
supposed to be, and our war is the oddest sort of war—we use 
peaceful means, we love our enemies, and we wage war to make 
peace. It is no wonder that St. Paul asked the Corinthians to bear 
with him a little of his folly. 
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The Christian of today who proposes to bring order out of 
our contemporary chaos obviously has a struggle on his hands. 
Reconstrucing society is like leaving the warm indoors of profes- 
sion of principle for the stormy outdoors of application. And the 
field of application, being the field of speculation and doubt, and 
hence, also, the field of liberty, has a wealth of traps for the 
unwary. At such times the reconstructionist can thank God for 
the insight into the mind of the Church which the liturgy pro- 
vides; can be thankful as well for a constant and never failing 
source of the true Christian spirit. 


Yet even before the Christian starts across this field of appli- 
cation, he must have good reason for doing so—a reason he finds 
in the corporate spirit of the Church’s prayers. 

When he looks for an analysis of temporal problems, he can 
find none better than that offered in the definition and description 
of human problems in the liturgical prayers. No matter how com- 
plex or vast the problem may be, it is reducible to its human 
elements—it is caused by human sin or failing; its solution 
depends on human effort, assisted and guided by divine enlighten- 
ment and aid. 


The problem of establishing international peace illustrates 
the point. The strife of today, and the teetering on the brink of 
world war, is traceable to greedy nationalism—a form of collective 
selfishness—for which the Christian cure is unity under the reign 
of Christ. 

It is true that the detail of where to put a boundary marker, 
or where to set a tariff level is not supplied in the collect of the 
feast of Christ the King, yet the prayer that ‘‘the families of all 
the nations, separated by the wound of sin, may be united under 
His most sweet rule,’’ is certainly very pertinent to the settlement 
of international problems, which are moral problems. The real 
problem in world relations is a moral one; facts and figures of set- 
tlement are but the external details of the solution. Talk of eco- 
nomic and political adjustments, or as the latest vernacular has it, 
“diplomatic arrangements,’’ all these things are the superficial 
aspects of problems which can only be soundly solved by approach 
to their deepest, moral aspects. 
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LITURGY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


As the liturgy inspires the reconstructionist to seek peace, so 
also does it remind him constantly of the peace he is seeking: the 
peace of Christ in the reign of Christ over all nations. He cannot 
then stop with any nationalistic solutions which would be content 
with selfish isolation of his own country from the community of 
nations. Prompted by the communal spirit of corporate worship, 
the reconstructionist must insist that whatever steps be taken for 
peace be taken in the spirit of brotherly cooperation, for the com- 
mon good of all nations. 


World peace is one of the pressing problems facing Christians 
today; another, equally pressing, is that of industrial peace. And 
here again the liturgy inspires, points and reminds: the common 
good, spiritual and material, of all, is to be sought. The Christian 
reconstructionist cannot plump solely for labor, and push labor's 
claims as if there were no other factors to be considered; neither 
can he plump solely for the employer, and presume labor to be 
completely in the wrong. Realizing that society is an organic unity, 
that society is bound together with natural ties, quite as he, the 
Christian, must bind it together in the supernatural ties of the 
mystical body, the Christian reconstructionist is prompted by the 
liturgy to seek the common good of all in society. 


Instead of calling a plague on both their houses when capital 
and labor fall out, the Christian, following the mind of the 
Church, prays that both be enlightened, and then acts toward both 
with a presumption of a reasonable amount of good will on the 
part of both. Recognition of the common denominator of original 
sin serves to remind the social reconstructionist of the redemptive 
function of the Christian. His task is not simply to peg wages at 
a supposedly just level, by dint of an iron contract; his real task 
is to move men to discharge their moral responsibilities, whether 
or not the state, as policeman, is on the beat. 

To speak of such redemptive work in the same breath with 
industrial disputes would appear far-fetched to the popular mind, 
yet if one is to solve industrial disputes for the purpose of filling 
stomachs, one is a humanitarian, and no more. The Christian 
cannot be held down to the human level of things; stomach-filling 
to him is a means to a higher end. Social rehabilitation, to the 
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Christian reconstructionist, is a means to the higher end of spiritual 
rehabilitation. It has been well said that empty stomachs have no 
ears. 


Yet none of this demeans the function of positive science; 
the facts and figures of economics have their proper place. As reli- 
gion and science have no quarrel, neither have religion and eco- 
nomics, nor religion and sociology. 


But the facts-and-figures enthusiasts who cannot see above 
the earthly plane are not the only ones who hold an incomplete 
view of social problems. There are also Catholic groups who take 
a particularistic view of social problems, and insist that this or 
that reform must take precedence over all others. This particular- 
istic viewpoint is not in accord with the diagnosis of social ills as 
described in the encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. Modern 
sOciety is not an obedient patient, with one or two grievous afflic- 
tions; modern society is a badly behaving patient with a compli- 
cation of ailments, all traceable to a deep-seated spiritual disorder. 
Unless that sub-surface disorder be tended to, relief of the acute 
symptoms is likely to weaken the patient to the point where some 
drastic and violent remedy is imposed. Europe offers the bad 
example. 


Consideration of remedies in the light of the Church’s view 
of society shows, in the liturgy, that the Church loves the sick 
patient, for all his cantankerousness, and also, that the Church 
disfavors violent remedies. 


Again, in her disregard for the natural distinctions which 
the race- and class-conscious use to partition human society, the 
Church frowns on breeders of class and other types of war, and, 
at the same time, blesses and encourages those who, in a catholic 
way, strive to bind all men in charity and justice. 


Coming closer to the American problem, the much desired 
united front of Catholic social reconstruction in this country can 
find its much needed moral bond in the corporate worship of the 
Church. Were each and every attempt at Christian reconstruction 
in America directly related to the liturgical movement, the close 
moral bond resulting from an appreciation of the corporate worship 
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LITURGY AND RECONSTRUCTION 


of the Church would work wonders in the way of infusing all the 
various efforts with a refreshened Christian spirit. 


Readers of ORATE FRATRES well know the difficulties in the 
way of widening and deepening understanding of liturgical wor- 
ship. When an attempt is made to indicate the close relationship 
of corporate spiritual life to corporate social life, one is likely to 
be advised that the liturgy is recondite; that it is not lay participa- 
tion which is needed so badly, but laws, logic and propaganda, or 
one of the three. 

Yet laws do not make men moral, nor will the clearest logic 
open some men’s eyes to the reforms needed today. We may well 
instruct Christians in ethics, and show every man the just thing 
to do, yet if the spirit of Christian charity be wanting, neither 
laws nor logic nor instruction in duties will move society away 
from its mad career toward chaos to the other route of a sober 
advance toward order. Legislation and education are certainly 
necessary, but when we look for a motive to make men overcome 
natural inertia and human weakness, we must direct them to the 
unfailing source of Christian charity. 

But lay participation is limited, we are told, because the lit- 
urgy is recondite. We are asked to believe that the principle of 
sacrifice is beyond normal human comprehension; that the social 
significance of corporate worship is too much for the average lay- 
man to grasp. When one has heard the four ends of the Mass 
explained in a most satisfactory and enlightening manner, in about 
ten minutes, or less, one is inclined to be impatient with talk of 
the liturgy being recondite. What is recondite about adoring one’s 
Creator, giving Him thanks, asking His pardon for sins, and peti- 
tioning for favors? 

The normal child greets his parents with respect, thanks them 
for favors, says he is sorry for misbehaving, and, we may be sure 
of this, asks them for favors. And as to the meaning of sacrifice, 
every day in the normal child’s life offers some exemplification. 
Yet we are told that instruction in the liturgy is entering the 
recondite! 

These charges of byzantinism point out the difficulties which 
face not only those who devote their energy to promoting the 
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liturgical movement, but the difficulties which face as well the 
whole Catholic social movement in America. Dismissing lay partici- 
pation as a form of byzantinism is indicative not only of ignorance 
of the liturgy, but also of a dangerously truncated view of Chris- 
tianity. 

Of all groups in the Catholic body in America, those devoted 
to social reconstruction should be the first to appreciate the value 
of the liturgical movement. Several of them do; others proceed 
without reference to the corporate worship of the Church. When 
the liturgical movement is more generally and properly valued by 
Christian reconstructionists in this country, the Catholic social 
movement will advance with the impetus of a renewed Christian 
spirit. 

NORMAN MCKENNA 

New York City 
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ART AND THE CHRISTIAN 


DEFINITION of art: the well-making of what is 
needed. 

First, therefore, art means making—the making 
of anything. It is essentially an action. It is work. It 
means taking raw matter, and impressing upon it a 
certain form for a definite need. For instance, we take plain stone 
and hollow it out to the shape of a holy-water font. Or we take 
well-dried wood from a tree, cut in various pieces and assemble 
the pieces into a table, or a bench to sit on, or pews, or communion 
rails, or what not. Or else we make take apples and, with flour, 
shortening and sugar, make them into a pie, to be eaten. Art then 
is the labor of transforming matter into a preconceived, needed 
object. 


Art means making. But we remember further that it means 
making well, doing a good job, working properly, justly, consci- 
entiously. It means making things as perfectly as we can. And, 
insofar as we have desired perfection in our work and spared no 
effort to reach that perfection, we have also desired the perfection 
of God and we are closer to God. Every work well done is art. It 
may be planting onions in straight rows, or skillfully pulling 
weeds, or washing dishes carefully, or cooking a better meal, or 
teaching children in a better way, or writing a book. What the 
work is does not matter. But the way we do it makes it good art 
or bad. Work well done, properly done, produces automatically 
a measure of beauty, order, perfection in the thing made. It also 
produces the happiness of the worker whose conscience is satisfied. 
It makes him cultured. He learns more and becomes more cultured 
by working well than by dodging work (i.e., either rushing 
through it sloppily, or else leaving it to another man’s responsi- 
bility). Culture is not related to leisure bought at the price of 
another man’s slavery. Culture is related to work well done. 





Thirdly we must keep in mind that art is the well making of 
what needs making—in other words, making or producing for use. 
No normal person in his senses would ever think of starting out to 
work on producing some object that would not satisfy some 
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human need. Yet that is what most pseudo-art is in our present 
degenerate social system, where strange, vague, bohemian people 
produce would-be-beautiful uselessness. But how possibly can an 
object have beauty and harmony, that is not properly ordered to a 
real human need? 

All well-making for human needs is therefore a Christian 
activity. Things are produced both by human beings and for the 
needs of human beings who are, as such, children of God, made 
into the image of His Christ. Any work should be well done 
because it is done by men and for men. As such, it has its share in 
building up the Body of Christ in men; and that works for the 
eternal glory of God. 


It is not always easy to make things well. There are many 
reasons and ways for making things badly. 

The main reason nowadays is our lack of freedom and human 
dignity, our servility under the present social system. Our age 
may be great for many of its achievements, but it certainly cannot 
boast of having produced any distinctive, characteristic, popular 
art. All we do now is to copy the products of past ages where 
beautiful things were turned out by conscientious, responsible 
workmen. Such copies made by careless, uninterested, servile people 
are ugly and meaningless. They cannot be Christian (even if they 
are the copy of a Gothic church or a Greek crucifix). They are 
fakes and lies. A lie is not the truth. And we remember that Truth 
is Christ. So a lie cannot possibly be Christ (even if it is a lie about 
Him). 

The ways of making things badly, of which we must beware, 
are the following. 

The first is to cheat in the materials with which we work. 
We see plenty of this around. Very often we hear of people who 
even boast about it, and we ourselves often deliberately choose the 
poor quality material rather than the better, just because it is 
cheaper. It is an abuse of free will and a sin to choose the bad 
rather than the good—because the good is always an image of 
God. Moreover, the poor quality material does not look beautiful. 
We recognize this lack and try to remedy it in a non-radical way 
by either covering it up with a lot of inorganic ornament, or else, 
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which is even worse, doctoring it up to look like a million dollars. 
This is a deliberate fraud. It was bad enough to choose the poor 
quality (although that may be entirely excused for other reasons), 
but it is adding insult to injury to make the poor thing lie by 
painting it up to fake what it is not. 


The second way in which our age fails to make things well 
is in poor workmanship. We do not make things well. Our present 
standards are as low as any in history. We do not give care, atten- 
tion, skill to our work. The big business industrialism has no time 
to bother with quality, either in material or in workmanship. It is 
interested in quantity (mass production), not quality, or art 
(good production, ‘‘well making’). Mass production cannot bring 
forth art. It claims to bring ‘“‘luxury”’ and “‘culture’’ to the masses, 
but it brings them only many poor-quality things, ugly, ill- 
finished and hateful. Instead of being raised to a higher level of 
culture, our population is lowered to a debased standard of quality 
and enslaved by a lot of useless junk and gadgets. We are all artists, 
for we all do some work (just as we are all saints—<alled to 
sanctification) ; accordingly, it is our duty (and our joy) to do 
work well and conscientiously and we are bound to rebel against 
conditions that prevent us from doing so as well as we want to. 


The third way of offending beauty (and God in us) by 
making things badly is to make them for the wrong purpose. We 
remember that art is not just well-making. It is the well-making 
of those things that are needed. Our materialistic society is not 
interested in producing for use, but for profits instead (profits as 
the end of production). It sacrifices everything for greed. Quality 
is unimportant; so are real human needs. Sales and profits are the 
purpose of making. Such a purpose results, of course, in commer- 
cialism, not art. 

The last error is to expect beautiful things to be made by 
irresponsible workmen, men not fully free, not fully human. In 
our present set-up most of us have to do, for a salary, jobs in 
which we do not necessarily believe. We are not asked to judge 
what we are doing, so we work without interest and conviction, 
without having a really clear image of what we will to make. The 
condition fairly cries to heaven for revenge, especially when it 
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comes to the production of ‘‘religious art.’’ Most artists in ‘‘reli- 
gious art’’ companies are no more interested in the religion they 
depict than in the starving masses of China. They are smug, pagan 
materialists, or they may be “‘advanced,’’ communistic ones. But 
just the same they turn out a daily grind of pictures of our Lord, 
saints, and angels, all without any belief in a spiritual God. Need- 
less to say, the result cannot be convincing. The faithful church- 
goers are no more instructed by these pictures than they would be 
by listening to a Communist commenting the gospels from the 
pulpit. As for the pictures themselves, they may be skillful in a 
way, but they lack real life, unity and beauty, since they derive 
from a lack of unity between the worker’s skill and his belief. 


Art is the making of things well. It is important that we 
(who are all artists in some way) should live up to our responsi- 
bility of making our work well, whatever that work be. Peter 
Maurin says: ‘“What labor needs is a philosophy of labor.’’ What 
does Peter mean by that “‘philosophy of labor’’? He means the 
philosophy of doing work well (which is art) and of loving and 
enjoying to do it well. We are bound to refuse to work under an 
industrial dictatorship which denies us the liberty of working 
well. It affects to despise work as ‘“‘drudgery”’ instead of realizing 
the nobility and the dignity of real human, responsible work. 


We must not be afraid of manual labor any more than was 
Jesus the carpenter. The material is related to the spiritual. The 
manner in which we work on matter, to make it into needed 
things, is related to the manner in which our spirit is worked on to 
make our soul into a saint, into the image of Christ. There is only 
one Honesty and one Goodness. We must be careful to work well 
and honestly with material for this reason, and we will automa- 
tically work well and honestly at the making of our souls into 
Christ. 

We are a “‘new paste.’’ By making ourselves, 1.e., forming, or 
reforming ourselves into Christ, we will re-form, re-create, re- 
construct society in a Christian way. As reformers, as well as ‘‘crea- 
tors,’’ we are artists and sharers in the creation of God the Father. 

ADE BETHUNE 

Newport, R. I. 
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THE FEAST OF ST. PETER IN ROME 


N the 29th of June, the Church celebrates all over 
the world the feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. In Rome, 
it is Rome’s own feast: just as the great Basilica is 
the pride and treasure of Rome, so is its festa very 
dear to the hearts of the Roman people, who have 

celebrated it publicly every year ever since the fourth century, the 
close of the persecutions. It is set as a date in the year: thus one 
commonly speaks of ‘‘before and after San Pietro’’; in spite of 
the heat, nobody leaves the city for the holidays until after the 
feast, just as no one will return until after the ‘“Mortt,”’ the feast 
of the dead on November 2nd. 








The day itself is always a holiday—shops, banks, schools are 
closed. From early morning streams of people—the humble and 
devout ‘‘popolo romano’’—wind their way from all over the city 
towards the immense piazza, enclosed in Bernini’s colonnade, that 
was meant to represent, it is said, the arms of the Church extended 
to embrace her children, just as the beautiful spraying fountains 
are symbols of divine grace, flowing and overflowing from her 
inexhaustible treasures. Most of the people do not think of these 
things as they walk over the vast piazza in the bright Roman sun- 
light; they go because they always have gone, it is the tradition 
of Rome to go to San Pietro on his feast day. The obelisk, stand- 
ing tall and erect in the centre, is the silent witness of that day, 
almost twenty centuries ago, when Peter the Apostle, the first 
pope, was conducted through the Circus of Caligula and the gar- 
dens of Nero to be crucified like his Lord and Master. The liturgy 
says: ‘“‘Gaudens migravit cum Christo—With joy he journeyed 
to Christ.’’ It was surely to honor this silent stone witness that 
Sixtus V placed it right in the centre of the piazza, like a giant 
finger pointing towards heaven, and crowned its top with a piece 
of the true cross; no doubt, it was for this purpose that Caligula, 
an unwitting instrument in the hands of Providence, brought the 
cumbrous 332 tons of granite in wooden ships all the way from 
Egypt, across the blue Mediterranean. 
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While we are thinking of the sea, it is brought even more to 
our minds by the net hung in the doorway of the portico, a fishing 
net, oval shaped, such as one still sees on the seashore in small 
fishing villages. But this one’s frame is covered with tiny, fragrant 
box leaves from the Vatican gardens, leaves that have grown out 
of the ground consecrated by the blood of so many martyrs. This 
fisherman’s net is both a memory and a symbol, set up by our 
Mother the Church, ever mindful to help our inward faith by 
some outward object. It reminds us of that blessed net in which 
we have all been brought into Christ’s Church because St. Peter, 
from being a fisher of fishes, became a fisher of men. 


Inside the Basilica, there is an air of great festivity. But it is 
a family feast, with no rigidity or ceremonial; everyone goes and 
comes as he wills, for it is our Father’s house and hence our own. 
On their way to the tomb, all go first to the statue of St. Peter, 
which is dressed for the occasion in pontifical robes—a scarlet cope, 
shot with gold and crimson and richly embroidered, the jeweled 
tiara on his head, the fisherman’s ring on his bronze finger. He 
looks real and almost alive as one kisses his foot and bends one’s 
head in sign of humble submission to Christ’s vicar on earth. 
In the early morning it is easy enough to reach the statue, but later 
in the day it is quite impossible, so dense is the crowd; for every- 
one wants to kiss the foot, even the children who are too small to 
reach and have to be lifted up. 


The tomb or confession, with its crown of ninety-three lights 
always burning in richly gilded lamps, today is carpeted with 
flowers, hung with garlands of box, and adorned with tight bou- 
quets, old-fashioned and formal, the flowers set in wire frames. 
St. Peter’s feast is the only day in the year when flowers are allowed 
in the Basilica, and then only around the confession, as if the 
tender, ephemeral beauty of flowers were out of place there on the 
rock of St. Peter, over which so many storms have passed. The 
prayer to be said at the tomb—‘‘Confessio Beati Petri,’’ as it was 
called by the early Christians and has been ever since—is the 
Creed, for which he died and for which we live. As one kneels 
where many saints have knelt before, time seems to stand still, or 
recede, or not to exist any more, and our whole heritage of faith 
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seems so near and real, the only tangible, living, unchanging thing 
in this changing world and in our own swiftly passing lives; and 
it is very comforting to feel securely gathered in the fisherman’s net. 
The actual tomb of St. Peter is deep down under the crypt. Con- 
stantine, the Roman emperor, after his miraculous conversion 
enshrined the body of the apostle in a case of Cyprian brass and 
on it laid a golden cross weighing 150 pounds, inscribed with 
his name and the name of St. Helena, his mother. Since then, it 
has never been touched. In the old St. Peter’s there was a circular 
opening in the pavement, called “‘pozzetto’’ or little well, through 
which the tomb could actually be seen, and the pilgrims let down 
their crucifixes and holy objects on strings to touch them to it. 
When the Saracens in the ninth century sacked Rome, the aperture 
was hastily closed, and the vaulted chamber underneath filled with 
debris of masonry to conceal the tomb. The proof that the Sara- 
cens never touched it is the fact that the golden cross of Constantine 
was seen once again on it, in 1594, when the foundations of 
Bernini’s big bronze baldachin were being laid. Pope Clement 
VIII and cardinals Bellarmine and Antoniano came to see it and 
wept for joy and reverence. It was again walled and sealed, 
rendering it inaccessible and invisible. 


“O happy Rome, that hast been consecrated by the glorious 
blood of two princes! Reddened by that blood, thou surpassest 
in beauty all the cities of the world!’’ O felix Roma! O happy 
Rome! When the choir at Vespers sings that beautiful hymn and 
it floats and reechoes around the great Basilica, it seems to be the 
heart-cry of the multitude gathered there this day, one generation 
amongst countless generations, that have venerated the memory 
of Blessed, Beati Petri. Rome is beautiful, as many earthly cities 
are, but her real beauty is spiritual and imperishable, and one must 
use the eyes of the spirit to perceive it. It is a shadow or a portion 
of the eternal beauty, a glimpse of which St. Fulgentius must 
have had when he exclaimed: “‘Oh, how beautiful the heavenly 
Jerusalem must be, if earthly Rome be so glorious!” 


CAROLA MACMURROUGH 
Rome, Italy 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
IX 


THE ALB 


UM alba induitur—Then he puts on the alb.’” 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the dis- 
tinctive dress of the average Roman citizen was the 
short, nearly sleeveless tunic, with or without a belt 
or girdle, and the toga. It may therefore seem strange 
to claim, as I have done,’ that our liturgical vestments descend 
from the civilian clothing of the ancient, and particularly of the 
Roman, world, when it is a matter of common knowledge that 
our tunic is a long, sleeved one, and our mantle a paenula—each 
in its own way the antithesis of the traditionally Roman type. 
Yet in spite of this apparent contradiction, I feel justified in 
adhering to my statement, and a brief examination will show 
how a reconciliation may be effected. 

In the first place, I did not claim that our liturgical dress was 
a development of that worn exclusively by the Roman citizen as 
such—it is significant, for instance, that there is but one representa- 
tion of the toga in the catacombs’—and in particular at the very 
outset of our era, but simply of the type of clothing generally 
known and used in the Roman world of the early Christian cen- 
turies. This at once opens up a much wider field; and in addition 
we must remember that we are dealing with a fairly long period, 
during which even the dress of the Roman citizen in the strictest 
sense underwent some modification, and that wholly in the direc- 
tion of the forms afterwards preserved in the liturgy of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

So much has already been said about the paenula‘ and its 
gradually increasing popularity during the earlier centuries of our 








1Missale Romanum, Rit. Cel. I, 3. 

*So also Braun, I Paramenti Sacri, p. 60; Fortescue, Vestments of the 
Roman Rite, p. 6; Marriott, Vestiarium Christianum, passim; Dearmer, The 
Ornaments of the Ministers, p. 7 ff.; and others. 


®Wilpert, Roma Sotterranea, p. 68. 
‘Articles III, IV, V. 
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era, that it seems hardly necessary to add more about this garment 
here. It will be enough to remark that, while this form of mantle 
was everywhere gradually coming into more general use—cGellius, 
as early as the mid-second century, regards it as a possible substitute 
for the toga’—and in particular was finding more widespread favor 
with that “‘humbler sort’’ of whom the Church then, as now, was 
principally composed, it must have gained a quite special popu- 
larity among the Christians on account also of the very thorough 
disguise it afforded them in times of persecution. It was, in fact, 
a common thing at this time for men and women of all ranks, 
abroad upon nocturnal business of whatever sort, to muffle them- 
selves up in a cloak or cape and draw its hood well forward to 
conceal their features’; and a Christian, priest or layman, so attired, 
would have attracted no special attention as he hurried past to seek 
the shelter of some patrician house or extra-mural cemetery where 
the vigils were to be held or the sacred Mysteries re-enacted. 
Arrived at his destination, he would have taken off his pae- 
nula as naturally as we remove our greatcoat on entering a house, 
unless indeed, as must not infrequently have happened especially 
in the catacombs, the cold and damp should urge him to retain it 
(Fig. 38). Tertullian seems to suppose that the paenula would be 
retained, and rebukes the superstitions of those who thought that 
God would not hear them unless they divested themselves of it 
when giving themselves to prayer.” But Tertullian is here laughing 
at those who made a fetish of taking off the paenula they already 
had on; he is not suggesting that one should be purposely put on, 
still less ceremonially assumed as something specially suited to 
liturgical worship. If in his day there was any outer garment which 
might have been regarded in this light, it would undoubtedly have 
been the cosmopolitan and “‘learned”’ pallium (Plate V, in previ- 
ous article). In the catacombs, where this garment appears regu- 
larly from early times, it is from the first reserved for the more 
important biblical personages: Isaias, Daniel, Job, Noe, Moses 


5Noct. Att. XIII, 22 (al. 21). 


°Cfr. Hist. Aug. Script., Capit. Verus IV, 6; Lamprid. Heliog. XXXII, 
9. Suet. Nero XLVIII. 


"De Oratione XV (P. L. 1,1274, 1275). 
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(almost always), Abraham (frequently), the apostles, and our 
Lord as teacher. Clearly it is regarded as a robe of honor; rarely 











FIG. 38 


GIVING THE VEIL TO A CONSE- 
CRATED VIRGIN. (From Wilpert’s Ro- 
ma Sotterranea, Plate 79, by kind per- 
mission.) A fresco of the second half 
of the third century in the Catacomb 
of St. Priscilla. The celebrant wears an 
ungirt tunic (dalmatic?), white, with 
long sleeves and purple clavi, and stripes 
of the same color round the cuffs—a 
very common arrangement—, and over 
the top of this a brownish-yellow pae- 
nula rolled back upon the arm. The 
virgin is clad in a rather curiously 
shaped yellow sleeved garment with nar- 
row black clavi. The veil which she and 
the third figure support between them 
is white. 


®Wilpert, op. cit., p. 70. 
"Ibid 


Cod. Theodos., lib. XIV, tit. X, 1. 1 


it is given to the simple 
Christian, except he be 
shown praying or in heaven. 
As time goes on it is more 
rarely shown and more care- 
fully reserved for sacred per- 
sonages. The latest example 
is from the Catacomb of St. 
Domitilla, where a fourth 
century fresco of Christ as a 
philosopher or teacher ap- 
propriately clothes Him in 
the pallium.* 

So in real life we may 
suppose that priests, or rather 
bishops, adopted or retained 
this garment more and more 
exclusively as a mark of of- 
fice, while tending, in com- 
mon with their contempora- 
ries, to prefer the paenula for 
ordinary wear. Wilpert® as- 
signs the final victory of the 
paenula to the fourth cen- 
tury, and it is certain that 
before the end of that cen- 
tury it had become the nor- 
mal outward garment of civil 
life for all classes,” but in my 
opinion the change must al- 
ready have been taking place 
for a considerable time prior 
to this date.” 


“Walafrid Strabo, De Reb. Eccl. XXIV (P. L. CAIV, 952A). 
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Turning now to the tunic, we find that even at the begin- 
ning of our period the long, sleeved sort was far from being un- 
known to the Roman world. True, it was despised by the hardier 
and more austere among the Romans, and was considered by them 


as an effeminate form of dress, 
which they themselves would 
have utterly disdained to wear.” 
Thus we find Cicero holding up 
to contempt certain followers of 
Cataline for their ‘‘waved hair, 
beardless faces, sleeved and 
long-skirted tunics, and flimsy 
togas,””” and Quintilian laying 
down that the Roman tunic 
should just comfortably cover 
the knee, a longer one being 
suitable for women, and a 
shorter one only for ‘‘centuri- 
ons.”"* This preference for the 
short, sleeveless tunic, girt up 
at the waist, is faithfully mir- 
rored in the catacombs, where 
such tunics are regularly found 
in pictures of the first two cen- 
turies.” 

But even at this early date 
there were certain recognized 
exceptions to the ban. Poets 
and bards had _ traditionally 
worn a longer tunic, and con- 








A ROMAN ESPOUSAL. (From Mar- 
riott’s Vestiarium Christianum, Plate 
V bis.) In honor of the ceremonial 
occasion the man wears the long sleeved 
tunica talaris under his toga. It would 
be hard to surpass this group for sheer 
dignity and beauty of rhythm. 


“Aulus Gellius (f. A. D. 150), Noct. Att. VII, 12: “‘Tunicis uti virum 
protexis ultra brachia, et usque in primores manus ac prope in digitos, Romae 
utque omni in Latio indecorum fuit.’’ Cfr. Quintilian, De Or. XI, i, 2: “... 
ut monilibus et margaritis ac veste longa, quae sunt ornamenta feminarum, 
deformentur viri.’’ Cfr. also St. Augustine, De Doctr. Christ. III, xii, 20 (P. L. 


XXXIV, 74). 


Cat. II, x, 22; cfr. Verr. Act. Il, lib. V, xiii, 31. 


*Quintilian, De Or. XI, iii, 138. 
*Wilpert, op. cit., p. 64. 
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tinued to do so without incurring any obloquy.” Philosophers 
also affected it, for both philosophy and poetry had come from 
Greece, and the East on the whole favored a longer tunic than 
the West.” So we find that the only long, sleeved tunics in 
the early catacomb pictures are those worn by such Eastern and 
learned persons as the magi, the three children, and the bard 
Orpheus.” The Jews, of course, had for centuries been familiar 
with the long tunic as that used in their liturgy,” and St. John, 
perhaps as a result of this, in his apocalyptic vision saw the Son 
of Man dressed in a tunic ‘“‘down to his feet’’”; quite probably 
our Lord, as a rabbi or teacher, did in fact wear such a tunic during 
His lifetime on earth. 

To the Romans, then, of the first century of our era, the 
long, sleeved tunic must have appeared as something a little foreign 
or exotic, effeminate,” unless in certain circumstances it might 
assume a slightly hieratic character, the use of which would set a 
man somewhat apart, much as does the cassock today in lands 
where the clergy still habitually wear it. Its use, otherwise barred, 
might be tolerated, even with a certain reverence, in the case of 
those to whom national or long-standing custom or peculiar 
calling gave a sort of right to it. 

In time, however, its intrinsic dignity, its association with 
learning and doctrinal authority, its aura of superiority and ease, 
and perhaps also the growing influence of the East, seem to have 
increasingly recommended it to the very class which formerly had 
despised it (Figs. 39, 40). Even in the mid-second century preju- 
dice seems to have already been slackening, for at that date Gel- 
lius notes that the Romans had ‘ormerly considered it unseemly”; 


Dearmer, op. cit., pp. 10, 21; Wilpert, op. cit., p. 64. 
“Cfr. Herodotus, Hist. I, 195. 
*Wilpert, ibid. 


Josephus, Ant. Jud. III, vii, § 2; St. Jerome, Ep. LXIV ad Fab. 11 
(P. L. XXII, 613). 


™Apoc. i, 13. 


™Cfr. Quint. Curt. (A. Ist or 2nd cent. A. D.), De Gestis Alex. M. 
II, iii. 


“loc. supra cit. 
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and by the beginning of the fourth century it had already firmly 
established itself in the Roman state as a garment eminently suited 


to the leisured 
and governing 
caste, while the 
shorter _ tunic, 
more conveni- 
ent for work 
and physical 
exertion, was 
now left to the 
common people 
and to soldiers. 
A record of this 
arrangement is 
to be found in 
certain _ bas-re- 
liefs on the arch 
of Constantine, 
which show the 
emperor and his 
entourage dress- 
ed in the long, 
sleeved tunic 
covered by the 
toga, and the 
common people 
clad in the short 
tunic and the 
paenula. By St. 
Augustine’s day 
(fourth - fifth 
century) the 
wearing of the 
long, sleeved 
tunic had be- 
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Fic. 40 

THE MONUMENT OF CAIUS CESTIUS. (From Mar- 
riott’s Vestiarium Christianum, Plate I.) The father, 
dressed beneath his toga in the tunica talaris, but in this 
case with rather short sleeves, bids ‘farewell for ever’’ 
to his daughter. The long tunic is here also presumably 
worn in honor of the solemnity of the occasion. 














come obligatory for all well-born persons, and the words in which 
he tells us this are worth reproducing here, for they clearly mark 
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the change-over from the short tunic to the long: ‘‘Just as,’’ he 
says, ‘‘it was considered quite wrong by the ancient Romans to 
wear a sleeved and long-skirted tunic, (so) now persons of good 
birth, when they wear a tunic, would consider it quite wrong not 
to have one of this sort.’ 


And what of the Christian ministry during all this time? 
Perhaps we may safely assume that the apostles, who, with the 
possible exception of St. Paul, were men of humble extraction, 
used the short tunic prevalent in their day and class. But as time 
went on, it seems certain that their successors, the Christian bishops 
and priests, following the secular fashion, came gradually to adopt 
the longer variety, not indeed as an exclusively liturgical vesture 
—that was to come later—but simply as a form that was becoming 
more usual for men of their calling and position. And it is hardly 
to be doubted that the use of the longer tunic by philosophers and 
other learned and “‘religious’’ persons will have had its influence 
with the Christians in determining the dress of their own clergy. 
They will have preferred to see their pastors and doctors attired 
in a garment favored by the learned than in one whose associations 
were increasingly with toil and war. It is interesting to note that 
where our Lord is depicted in the catacombs as the good shepherd, 
He is shown clad in a short tunic, well girt up (Fig. 41) whereas 
if He be represented as the ‘‘giver of the divine word,” He is attired 
in the long tunic and pallium of authority (Fig. 28, in art. VI) .™ 
The early third century statue of St. Hippolytus (Plate V, in last 
article) shows us this learned Roman priest seated in his chair 
and dressed in a pallium and long tunic, the typical attitude and 
dress of a doctor of the period. The long tunic is also worn by the 
celebrant in the famous fresco of the fractio panis, dating from the 
same century (Fig. 42).” A reference in Eusebius’ Church History 
seems to show that by the beginning of the fourth century, that 
is, by the close of our persent period, the long tunic had become the 


De Doctr. Christ., loc. cit. 
*Wilpert, op. cit., passim. 


*Dearmer, op. cit., pp. 10, 21, seems to be incorrect in stating that St. 
Hippolytus wears a dalmatic in addition to his tunic and pallium, and that the 
celebrant of the fractio panis has on a pallium over his tunic. 
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regular, and in a sense the official, dress of priests”; he introduces 
an orator as opening his address with the words: ‘‘Friends and 
priests of God, you who are dressed in the sacred long-skirted 


” 


tunic. . 

It was, of course, from this prefer- 
ence for the long tunic that there sprang 
the tradition that the clerical dress should 
be a vestis talaris, a tradition which the 
Church has always approved and still up- 
holds in principle today.” Outside the lit- 
urgy this vestis talaris has varied some- 
what in form from time to time, being not 
a little influenced by secular fashions and 
other considerations of time and place; 
but in the liturgy, where greater stability 
and conservatism has always reigned, it 
has been preserved for us in what is sub- 
stantially its original form, as well as its 
original material, and has come down to 
us unchanged from those far-off days as 
the linen alb,” one of the most important 
of all our vestments. 

The word “‘alb,”” just mentioned, is 
from the Latin alba, the feminine of the 
adjective albus, ‘‘white,’’ and of course 
denotes primarily color—in the present in- 
stance the color of the tunic, the word 
tunica, or vestis, being expressed or under- 
stood. 

The earliest recorded use of the word 
alba alone, to denote not merely the color 
of the tunic but the garment itself—just as 
today we speak of ‘“‘whites’’—is, so far as 
I have been able to determine, in Pollio’s 





Fic. 41 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


(From Wilpert’s Roma 
Sotterranea, Plate 66 (2), 
by kind permission.) This 
figure from a fresco of the 
first half of the third cen- 
tury in the Catacomb of 
Lucina, was a_ favorite 
subject with Christian 
painters of the period, 
who always show our 
Lord, when thus charac- 
terized, in a short, well- 
girt-up tunic. Here this 
takes the form of a white 
“‘schistos’’ or tunic split 
open so as to leave the 
right arm and shoulder 
bare; it is enriched with 
brownish-purple clavi, 
and covered by a small 
yellow cloak. 


*Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. X, iv (P. G. XX, 850A). 


™Missale Romanum, Rit. Cel. I, 2. 
*Braun, op. cit., p. 72. 
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Life of Claudius. In this work, written right at the end of our 
present period, the author mentions an alba subserica—a white 
tunic of some part-silk fabric—which the emperor Valerian (A. 
D. 253-260) gave to Claudius,” and yet another alba subserica 
which this latter subsequently received from Gallienus (253- 
268) .” 

We must, of course, remember that this expression alba, even 
when used of a tunic, might refer to any sort or style of that 
garment, and did not at first ex- 
clusively denote that nowadays 
referred to as an alb. It may some- 
times have been employed of the 
dalmatic,” which at first was white 
also, though generally of wool; 
and even when used of the linen 
tunic, would have referred more 
often, at least at first, to the com- 
mon short variety than to the rarer 
long one. But as, in course of 
time, the short tunic dropped out 
of liturgical use and the dalmatic 











Fic. 42 


THE CELEBRANT OF THE FRAC- 
TIO PANIS. (From Wilpert’s Roma 
Sotterranea, Plate 15, by kind per- 
mission.) From a fresco of the be- 
ginning of the second century in 
the Catacomb of St. Priscilla. This 
is one of the earliest extant frescoes 
in the Roman catacombs, and 
though it is very indistinct, it is 
clear that the figure I reproduce, 
which is in the act of breaking the 
eucharistic Bread, is clad in a long 
tunic reaching to the feet. 


became more and more a colored 
garment, the word alba, used litur- 
gically, automatically attached it- 
self to the long linen tunic, as the 
regular name for which it has sur- 
vived down to the present day. 


The reason why the epithet 
alba was so often given to the 
Roman tunic was precisely because 
this garment was usually made 


*Hist. Aug. Script., Poll. Claud. XIV, 8 (5-10). 
Id. XVII, 6; cfr. Poll. Gall. Duo VIII, 1: “inter togatos patres . . . et 


albatos milites.”’ 


"Possibly so in the Expos. Brev. Ant Lit. Gall. attributed to St. Germanus 
(+ A. D. 576) (P. L. LXXII, 98AB), and in the fourth canon of the Fourth 
Council of Toledo (A. D. 633) (Labbé, Conc. V, 1705). 
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of linen, and linen is habitually finished white. This fact of its 
being made of linen also led to its being sometimes known as the 
tunica linea or simply as the lineum (vestimentum, understood) ™ 
—just as today we speak of ‘‘flannels’’-—and this name distin- 
guished it from the woolen overtunic and also from the mantle. 


One other name for the tunic—or more properly the under- 
tunic—is of interest to us, not only for its own sake but also 
because it provides a further example of that curious rift, already 
alluded to, between the tradition of Italy and that of North- 
Western Europe. This is the name camisia. The word itself, of 
Gallic or Teutonic origin, was introduced late into the Latin lan- 
guage to denote a tight, close fitting tunic or singlet such as soldiers 
wore to avoid embarrassing themselves with looser clothing when 
engaged in active work. St. Jerome mentions it and compares with 
it the Jewish levitical tunic.” From this word come the Italian 
camicia, the French chemise, and the Spanish camisa, all retaining 
the original meaning of “‘shirt.’’ On the other hand, in French and 
Spanish, as well as in English and German, the name for the 
liturgical tunic is derived from the pure Latin word alba: in 
Spanish it is the same, alba, in French, by vocalizing the “‘l’’ it 
has become aube, from which come the medieval English ‘‘awbe’’ 
or “‘obe,’’ while in modern English it is ‘‘alb’’ or ‘‘albe,’’ and in 
German alba (or alternatively and interestingly Messhemd or 
“‘Mass-shirt’’) ; but in Italian the Latin word alba has completely 
disappeared, and the liturgical tunic is known as i/ cdmice, a word 
which is a masculine form of the feminine camicia, and like it 
derived from the barbarian camisia! 


Of the shape of the long tunic at the time of which I write 
very little can be said. No surviving examples exist, and monu- 
mental or pictorial evidence is slight and often indistinct. From 
what remains we may gather that it had narrow sleeves reaching 
to the wrists, and a skirt reaching at least to the ankles and full 


®Ezech. ix, 2; x, 2; Hist. Aug. Script., Lamprid. Heliog. XXVI, 1; 
Alex. Sev. XL, 10; Vopisc. Aurel. XV, 4; Acta S. Cypr. M., AA. SS., Sept. 
4, p. 333; St. Jerome, Ep. LXIV ad Fab. 11, 20 (P. L. XXII, 614, 620): 


“‘solent militantes habere lineas . . . veste lined . . . totd candidd. . . 


Soc. supra cit. 
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enough to make walking easy.” It was, therefore, of much more 
moderate cut than its medieval successor, whose sleeves might have 
to be drawn up some way to free the hands, and whose skirt 
might lie for several inches on the ground unless drawn up over 
the girdle in heavy folds. 

One of the clearest features in the early pictures of carvings 
which show the tunic is, strangely enough, its neck-opening (Figs. 
39, 40). This seems to have been a plain slit in the fabric, per- 
haps occasionally an oval cut in it, with the raw edges hemmed 
or bound. There seems to have been no attempt to gather the 
linen into a band, still less into a yoke, as is done today. The 
little fold in front, below the chin, which may be seen in so many 
old-time paintings or carvings, is simply due to the fabric, cut as 
I have said, adapting itself to the contour of the shoulders. 

Of the colored vertical stripes with which the Roman tunic 
and dalmatic were alike adorned I shall say a word after describing, 
as I must now do, the origin and nature of this latter garment. 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 


“Braun, op. cit., p. 72. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PARISH AS A SUPERNATURAL REALITY (III) 


HE restoration of the parish to its proper functioning 
as a supernaturally living organism must be the prin- 
cipal goal of every pastor who is striving to render 
the Christ-life active and enduring in the soul of each 
member of the parochial family. Only then will the 

parish be a true microcosm in the macrocosm of the Church uni- 

versal; only then will it become the Catholic home of Christians, 
the heavenly city here on earth. No longer will it be an impersonal, 
legal institution or mechanical organization, but rather a means 
of union with Christ. For only insofar as a baptized Christian is 

a member of a parish does he function organically as a member of 

the Church’; and only insofar as a person is a member of the 

Church does he possess Christ and become one with Him. In other 

words, the parish is nothing less than Christ continuing to live 

and operate for and among the many. The parish in itself is expres- 
sive of the unity and universality of the entire Church. It is true 
that such an understanding of the nature of the parish would at 
first glance seem to encourage a certain exclusiveness and narrow 
parochialism. But nowadays such a danger is scarcely to be feared. 

For through observance of the Roman liturgy, which is of almost 

universal obligation and which in its texts always calls to mind 

the needs and interests of the entire Church, the individual parish 
is lifted above its own narrow horizon and feels itself as essentially 

a part of the whole organism. Moreover, integration with the dio- 

cese is guaranteed through the episcopal powers of administration 

and teaching (pastoral letters, synods, etc.), as well as sacramen- 
tally. For it is the bishop who confers on all the faithful the sacra- 
ment of the fulness of the Holy Ghost and of the universal priest- 
hood—confirmation. Furthermore, it is in the bishop’s cathedral 
that the consecration of the holy oils and ordinations to the priest- 
hood take place, while the dedication feast of the cathedral, the 





*This presupposes the division of the diocese into parishes, as well as parish 
residence. It does not hold in case of a diocesan or quasi diocesan domicile (can. 
92, § 3). 
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mother church, is celebrated in all churches of the diocese. Finally 
it is to the bishop, his lawful superior, that the pastor is subject 
and responsible in all his pastoral activities. 


Whoever is born into Catholic unity through baptism has, 
from the very moment of his sacred regeneration, his “‘own pastor’’ 
and becomes thereby a member of the latter’s parish (a minor who 
is baptized elsewhere belongs to the parish of his father). Whether 
a person wishes it or no, acquiring a residence or a quasi-domicile 
in the sense of canons 92-95 means also that one becomes subject 
to a specific pastor—only one, not several—who serves the super- 
natural needs of the individual and is responsible for him in the 
sight of God. All the faithful living within the precincts of the 
parish are subject to the pastor of the parish and only to him. The 
same holds true of those who are without canonical residence and 
of transients in the parish, for quisquis est in parochia, est etiam 
de parochia. 

Canon law, which in origin is nothing else than liturgical 
law, is insistent in emphasizing this character of pastor and parish. 
According to present Roman ecclesiastical legislation, each parish 
has but one pastor; every custom to the contrary is condemned and 
every contrary privilege is revoked (can. 460, § 2). A priest may 
not be “‘pastor’’ of several parishes at one and the same time unless 
such parishes were united into one (can. 460, § 1). For just as all 
life in the universal Church comes from Christ, and in the diocese 
(as an organic unity) from the bishop, so in the parish this life 
is derived from the one pastor, who is the representative of the 
bishop and hence of Christ the good shepherd, the “‘shepherd and 
bishop of souls’’ (1 Peter ii, 25). Just as the bishop, who is the 
visible representative of the invisible Head of the Church, is en- 
trusted with “the church of the diocese,’’ t.e., the entire diocesan 
flock, so is the pastor entrusted with the parish. St. Paul wrote to 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. i, 24) : ‘““We do not wish to be lords over 
your faith, but helpers of your joy’’ (words which the devout 
protestant archbishop Soederblom of Upsala took as the motto 
for his pastorate). So holy and intimate is this union in Christ 
between the pastor and his parish that, like a bishop, a pastor 
cannot be removed from his charge unless it be for serious trans- 
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gressions or inability in discharging his duties. This permanence 
and stability belong to the very nature of his office: for since he 
is the representative of Christ to his flock, it is most appropriate 
that his office be one of lifelong duration, just as that of a bishop 
or an abbot. ““This provision is made so that the union between 
Christ and the Church may be given adequate expression,”’ declares 
Stonner.* Canon law requires that the pastor should hold his office 
permanently (can. 454, § 1), although the measure of this stabil- 
ity varies, especially since the time of Pius X. The law today dis- 
tinguishes between irremovable and removable pastors. Pastors are 
not irremovable in the sense that they can under no circumstances 
be transferred from the parish; even if there be no personal fault, 
pastoral demands may make their removal advisable.’ Among 
removable pastors are included first of all members of religious 
communities. These are entrusted with parochial duties ad nutum, 
and the bishop as well as their religious superior have equally the 
right to remove them from office, neither requiring the consent of 
the other (can. 454, § 5). Nevertheless, the Church strongly 
desires that irremovable pastors be the norm (can. 454, § 3), for 
pastors and bishops in their respective ways both symbolize the 
bond of unity existing between Christ and His Church. Both are 
manifestations and representatives of Christ’s love, as St. Ambrose 
remarks, because they make present and impart the divine riches 
of Christ; through them and in them Christ is operative in the 
community in a much fuller and more fundamental sense than He 
is in those priests who are not pastors. 

By instructing the faithful in the word of God—“‘faith comes 
by hearing” the glad tidings (Rom. x, 17)—and by administer- 
ing the sacraments (both of these rights and duties are specifically 
pastoral in nature), the pastor causes Christ to be born and to 
flourish in the members of his flock, his parochial children. Indeed, 
the term “‘parochial children’’ is significant, for it is the pastor 


*Zur Wiederentdechkung von Pfarre und Pfarrer,’’ in Das Wort in der 
Zeit, IV (1934), p. 6. 


**The salvation of souls is ultimately the deciding factor. The office of 
pastor was not instituted for the advantage of the individual, but rather for 
the welfare of those on whose account it was introduced’’ (A. A. S. 2 (1910) 
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who begets and transmits the supernatural life of grace to his flock 
and is thus their real father. Hence St. Paul could write those 
loving words: “My dearest children, if you have ten thousand 
instructors in Christ, yet (you have) not many (life-giving) 
fathers. For in Christ Jesus, by the gospel, I have begotten you” 
(1 Cor. iv, 14-15; cf. also 1 Thess. ii, 11). You are “‘my little 
children, of whom I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in 
you” (Gal. iv, 19). How real this spiritual paternity is, is evi- 
denced by the canonical regulations concerning spiritual relation- 
ship: for even if a priest would be absolved from the vow of 
celibacy, there would still remain the diriment matrimonial impedi- 
ment of cognatio spiritualis between himself and those he baptized 
(can. 768 and can. 1079). This consideration also emphasizes the 
great value and real meaning of priestly celibacy. The priest fore- 
goes his right to marriage because he is espoused in Christ to his 
parish and is the spiritual father of his flock, and consequently 
desires to offer and present himself unselfishly to them in the love 
of God; he thereby becomes a fuller oblation to Christ’s love and 
service, he belongs wholly ‘‘to the Lord’’ (1 Cor. vii, 34) and 
becomes “‘all things to all men” (1 Cor. ix, 22).‘ 

The most important duty and activity of the pastor, there- 
fore, is to impart supernatural life, to sustain it, to nourish it, and 
to bring it to fruition through preaching the word of God and 
administering the sacraments. His chief task is to be the “‘dispenser 
of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. iv, 1), to be concerned primarily 
with the life of grace. Such is the will of God in his regard, and 
in fulfilling it he attains his own sanctification. St. Benedict in his 
rule speaks similarly of the abbot: ‘“‘Whilst he is careful on other 
men’s account, he will be solicitous also on his own; whilst he 
administereth correction to others, he is freed from his own fail- 
ings” (c. 2). 

“Such persons, whose presence is a continual reminder of the destiny of 
the Church (to impart eternal life to mankind), are called priests. They live in 
the world as those who are not of the world. In the rdle of confessor and pastor 
they come in close contact with the deepest and most intimate emotions and 
yearnings of the human heart. They themselves, however, in order to show the 
priority of eternal over temporal life, renounce the legitimate and desirable pleas- 
ures of the world; they serve alone, they die alone, and in the service of their 


fellow pilgrims almost suppress their own yearnings for their heavenly home.” 
Paul de Lagarde, Deutsche Schriften (1903), p. 234. 
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THE LIVING PARISH 


Canon law is exact in determining that the chief duty and 
privilege of the pastor is to be the leader, shepherd, teacher and 
priest of his flock. It points out, moreover, what constitutes the 
life of a parish and what the corresponding nature of pastoral 
service is to be—for through the parish Christ Himself desires ‘‘to 
be with us, to love us, to encourage us, and to make us His own 
in a new mystical incarnation.’”* The Code declares: ‘““The pastor 
must celebrate the divine services, administer the sacraments to the 
faithful as often as they legitimately request it, he must know his 
flock, prudently admonish the erring, care for the poor and the 
sick with fatherly affection, and be most concerned about the 
Catholic education of the youth. The faithful are to be admonished 
that they assist at the divine services and hear the word of God 
in their own parish church whenever they can conveniently do so.’”* 


Thereby the essentials of pastoral obligation have been 
determined. Besides celebrating the divine services and administer- 
ing the sacraments, besides preaching the word of God and cate- 
chizing,’ the pastor also has the duty of caring for the poor (can. 
467) and giving spiritual assistance to the sick (can. 468); 
furthermore, he has the added obligation of concerning himself 
with all residents in his parish who are still without the fold of 
the Church and who are recommended to him “‘in the Lord’”’ (can. 
1350, § 1). On all Sundays and holy days the pastor is bound 
to offer the sacrifice of the Mass in the parish church not only in 
the presence of but for the members of his parish (can. 306, 339, 
466). This obligation is to be understood not only in the sense 
that Mass must be offered for the parish (another priest could do 
that just as well in any other church), but that the holy Eucharist 
be offered in common by the shepherd and his flock as the sacra- 
ment of loving unity and of the fulness of the body of Christ; for 
the sacrifice of the Mass is the heart and center of the Church. And 
at no time is the pastor more important or his office more exalted 


5Stonner, loc. cit., p. 5. 
*Can. 467, §§ 1 and 2. 


7an. 1344, §§ 1-3. These are duties incumbent on the pastor personally. 
Cf. also can. 1330. 
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than when he offers the Sacrifice with and for his flock in Christ, 
and through the communio corporis et sanguinis Christi gives 
them the communio sanctorum.* In the final analysis, a true 
“parochial family’’ can arise solely from a common altar and 
the common eucharistic Sacrifice.° 


(To be continued) 


MAURICE SCHURR, O.S.B. 
Beuron, Germany 


®Theologically, the ‘“‘communio sanctorum”’ in the Creed has a threefold 
signification: 1) communion in sacred things, f.e., communio sanctorum (sacra- 
mentorum); 2) communion of those sanctified through the sacraments, /.e., 
communio sanctorum (hominum); and 3) communion with the saints of the 
Church Triumphant. 


*“By all means let us allow our brothers and sisters in Christ to celebrate 
holy Mass with us. Especially in the case of those youth organizations which 
consciously base their program and all their activities on the spiritual foundation 
of the holy Sacrifice, and for whom growth in Christ is the primary objective. 
Our Holy Father has approved and blessed this spiritual outlook of our youth. 
Then why are they so often obliged to beg in vain for permission to celebrate 
a dialog or a congregationally sung Mass? For active and vocal participation is 
not just a fad with them, but is a necessity born of conviction and understand- 
ing. Active assistance is the first and most exalted manner of helping in the care 
of souls—and they are denied the opportunity of thus exercising their aposto- 
late, or at best they can exercise it only at congresses or during days of recol- 
lection at monasteries, f.e., away from home. We have no right to complain of 
the loss of parochial spirit, when those who have understood and responded to 
the call of Catholic Action are not able to exercise their lay priesthood as they 
ought within their own parishes. Catholic Action is participation of the laity 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy. And the first duty of the hierarchical aposto- 
late is to offer the Sacrifice. A parish can be made a living reality only if as many 
members of the congregation as possible contribute their share to the prime activ- 
ity of the parish, #.e., the sacrificial worship of God, to which belongs also the 
eucharistic Banquet as part of that worship.’’ Heinrichsbauer, in Beitradge zur 
neuzeitlichen Seelsorge, No. 12 (Freiburg, 1935), p. 35. 
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CITY OR FARM 


NN the idealism of my high school days I attempted 
poetry, like every enterprising youth. All I remember 
at present of these attempts is the following stanza: 





O’er the hills and through the meadows 
Sparkling in the dewy morn 

Softly stole a gurgling brooklet 
Near the place where I was born. 


The reason why I remember these lines is that older persons took 
them literally and thought I had been born in the country. Alas, I 
was not so fortunate, for I was born in a population center of sev- 
eral hundred thousand; there was no pastoral brook about, only 
a dirty river and dirtier gutters and muddy pre-pavement streets. 

It was in the days when living in the city was something to 
glory in, and when it was a matter of inferiority, something 
“rubish’”’ to hail from the country; nor did the jibe of “‘city- 
dude’’ hurled by country relatives change this conviction one bit. 
I know now that it is indeed very often a misfortune to be born 
in a larger city; and subsequent experience and contacts have con- 
vinced me that it may become almost an irreparable spiritual 
calamity to be born in some of our largest metropolitan areas. 

If the city of today is really so unfavorable an atmosphere 
for Christian living, this does not mean that all people in the city 
are bad. God only knows how many very holy souls live there 
and are so holy just because they resist the many iniquities stalking 
abroad in the modern city. But it does mean that Christians living 
in a large city are by that very fact handicapped in the race that, 
according to St. Paul, every Christian life should be. And for us 
Catholics this is not a small matter, since the great majority of 
our Catholic population is in the larger cities. 

The true Christian life, the liturgical life, is not something 
contrary to human nature, or to nature in general, but rather 
something in full harmony with nature at its best, including 
human nature. The truth that grace presupposes nature is almost 
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too trite to mention in this regard. Now the general atmosphere 
of the large city is not one of natural or spontaneous life but rather 
of artificial and mechanical conformities. One gets along best in 
it if one becomes most completely a cog in the large machine of 
city ways. And so one absorbs a general outlook and approach 
to things that is quite contrary to that of Christianity which 
functions through and through on the concept of life, of natural 
life reborn and nurtured in a supernatural life. 


Insofar as a man lives close to the soil he is in all his con- 
tacts governed by and cooperating with the functions of life. Inso- 
far as a man lives in a modern city he is quite removed from the 
more common phenomena of life. Is not that why it was found 
necessary last year to drive a cow through congested city streets 
on a truck in order that many citizens might get at least a fleeting 
glimpse of that animal? And as to other animals and plants and 
trees, the large-city dwellers of little means (1.e., the great major- 
ity) come in contact with them only through isolated parks or 
botanical or zoological gardens. In other words, these abundant 
phenomena of life are something quite special in a year’s existence, 
something removed from the conditions of home and home activity. 
They are to a city man’s home life what art is to it when seen 
only in museums. They form no part of his daily contacts, they 
are experienced only in artificial surroundings. 


Under such circumstances, how can there be an easy intelli- 
gent appreciation and understanding of the liturgical or Christian 
supernatural life, when the God-given basis of this life in the 
domain of nature is absent? It is for such reasons that we must 
look upon the lives of so many Christian children in the artificial 
and mechanical atmosphere of the large city as a real calamity. 
Where in their lives is the opportunity for abundant exercise of 
the natural virtues of justice and love, of tender cooperation with 
living things? Their opportunities of self-expression consist in the 
main of the need of elbowing their way through or amid congested 
streets and barren playgrounds, of dodging speeding autos, etc. 
Almost no opportunity is given them of cooperating positively 
at the general family activities; there is no wood to split and carry 
in—practically nothing to contribute. The function of the child 
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is mainly one of keeping out of the way of elders, or restricting 
impulses and urges but not of giving wholesome or creative vent 
to them. 

The children of such city congestion have no opportunity 
of exercising the legitimate domination of man over his environ- 
ment, except by acts of destruction, by breaking both laws and 
things, or else by bullying their fellows. Compare this with the 
opportunities of the land, where children from youngest days up 
can do many a contributory family chore, can exercise all the 
Christian virtues through the tender care of life, of young plants 
and animals. Thus youthful goodness in the city must consist 
chiefly of mechanical conformity or almost unlimited restriction, 
while in the country it proceeds creatively as a growth from within 
through voluntary and pleasurable exercise of positive responsibili- 
ties in the development or the betterment of different forms of life. 

Herein we can see the immense importance of every ‘‘back 
to the land’’ movement, such as is sponsored, e.g., by the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference and the distributist-agrarian movement 
already mentioned in these pages. There is no question primarily 
of turning as many city dwellers as possible into ‘‘dirt’’ farmers, 
much less of promoting and increasing what is known and criti- 
cised as commercial or industrialized farming. The question is first 
of all one of decentralization of the present artificial city con- 
gestions, of bringing people back closer to nature, regardless of 
their professions in life. It is not first of all a question of city or 
farm, but of unnatural life as against a normal life close to nature. 


The back-to-the-land movement is therefore not at all merely 
an economic question, even if this aspect of it is highly important 
in our depression era. Much more significant is its importance and 
meaning for Christian life and for any genuine Catholic revival. 
The latter is necessarily a revival in terms of an intelligent partici- 
pation in the corporate supernatural life of Christ, and for this a 
more truly natural life is indispensable. And so the question of 
city or farm is really a question of restoring the natural basis of 
Christian living for the greater flourishing of the supernatural 
Christ-life among men. 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR’ The Old Testament can be properly understood 
READERS only in terms of God's dealings with a people, the 
“chosen people,” rather than with individuals as 
such. One of the most striking evidences of His providence, and 
one often referred to by the psalmist and the prophets, was the 
fact that God fed His people with the miraculous manna during 
their many years of wandering in the desert. The manna became 
for all future generations a symbol of God’s covenant with the 
Jewish nation. 
When Christ came to found the New Covenant, He promised 
a new and more wonderful bread from heaven for God’s new 
chosen race: ““This is the bread that came down from heaven. 
Not as your fathers did eat manna and are dead. He that eateth 
this bread shall live for ever’’ (John vi, 59). This bread likewise 
is food for the masses, the food of a people, and not a privilege 
reserved for the elite few. Everything about its institution is indica- 
tive of its popular character. It was prefigured by the miracle of 
feeding a huge multitude on five loaves and a few fishes; again, it 
was solemnly promised to the multitude as the “‘bread for the 
life of the world’’ (John vi, 52).’ It was instituted on the eve 
of the Pasch, as the pledge of the New Covenant which God 
entered into with His new people by the death of His Son. And 
throughout that Last Supper, Christ spoke above all of the unity 
and charity which should reign among all His members. 





The eucharistic manna is therefore the food of a people, a 
means whereby the members of that people are united among 
themselves as well as with their God. ‘‘For we are one body, all 
we who partake of the one bread (1 Cor. x, 17). Any Jansenistic 
attempt to restrict popular reception of holy Communion by 
hedging demands means unfaithfulness to the will of Christ. (In 


*The above thought is from Abbot Vonier’s The People of God, reviewed 
in this issue. 
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early centuries the crumbs of the Eucharist were given to infants!) 
In like manner, any interpretation that limits the effects of holy 
Communion to the individual is a misunderstanding of the essen- 
tial nature of the sacrament. Sometimes we hear sermons or read 
articles in which the “‘social effects’’ of holy Communion are 
extolled; the authors point out how conducive to fraternal char- 
ity it is that rich and poor, master and servant, kneel as equals to 
partake of the common Banquet. True. But this is only a moral 
and psychological unity, and hence inadequate. The full truth is, 
in the words of St. Thomas (Summa III, 73, 3), that “res huius 
sacramenti est unitas corporis mystici—the effect or grace of this 
sacrament is the unity of the mystical body.’’ Or again: ““This 
sacrament was instituted in order to give spiritual nourishment by 
uniting us to Christ and to His members’’ (Summa III, 79, 5). 

If these expressions sound strange to the ears of moderns, 
accustomed to think of holy Communion exclusively in terms 
of personal union with Christ, how much more startling will the 
realism of a St. Augustine seem to them. For according to the great 
“doctor ecclesiae,’’ the Eucharist is so much the “‘sacrament of 
unity’’ (of the entire mystical body!) and the ‘“‘bond of charity”’ 
that it signifies and sacramentally contains not only Christ the 
head, but the totus Christus, head and body. ‘“The sacrament of 
the Eucharist, according to Augustine, does not merely effect the 
fellowship of the mystical body of Christ, but is quodammodo 
this fellowship in the same, real sacramental manner as it is the 
caro Christi, which itself belongs to this fellowship as its most 
noble member. His texts do not allow us to interpret the presence 
of Christ in a realistic manner while reducing the presence of the 
mystical body of Christ to mere symbolism’’ (Hoffmann, Der 
Kirchenbegriff des hl. Augustinus, Munich, 1933, p. 400; cf. also 
Karl Adam, ‘‘Die Eucharistielehre des hl. Augustinus,’’ in Theolo- 
gische Quartalschrift, 1931, p. 494 ff.).* Again and again he 
speaks of the “‘unity’’ and “‘peace’’ (or “‘charity’’) of the entire 
mystical body which the eucharistic sacrament symbolizes, contains 


*“Efficimini pants, quod est corpus Christi; si ergo vos estis corpus Christi 
et membra, mysterium vestrum in mensa dominica positum est: mysterium ves- 
trum accipitis. . . . Estote quod videtis et accipite quod estis’’ (Quoted by Hoff- 
mann, op. cit., p. 397). 
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and effects. Hence St. Thomas was but quoting his revered theo- 
logical master when he composed the secret of the Corpus Christi 
Mass: ‘‘Grant to Thy Church the gifts of unity and peace which 
these oblations represent’’ (and therefore also, according to Thom- 
istic sacramental principles, effect). 


Unity and peace of the body of Christ! Every Communion 
received results in a closer union of all members of Christ. Holy 
Communion is the sacrament of the communion of saints. May 
the feast of Corpus Christi strengthen us all in this realization. 
And may our future actions correspond to our being: i.e., may 
our deepened oneness with our fellow members in Christ result 
in increased charity and peace. 

+ « 


Due to lack of space, we were unable to include in this issue 
some of the summaries of liturgical retreat conferences mentioned 
by Dom Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., in his letter of last month. We 
intend to print them in the coming issue. Judging by the corre- 
spondence which reached both Dom Benedict and ourselves on 
the subject, there seems to be a widely felt desire for further sug- 
gestions and directions in regard to the conduct of liturgical 
retreats. We will therefore, in the issue after next, publish a topical 
list of the conferences of eighteen retreats given by members of the 
editorial board at various times. Thereafter will appear a detailed 
outline of the conferences of one of the above retreats. 


° 


THE PSALMS IN ENGLISH 





A good deal has been written lately about the shortcomings 
of the Latin version of the psalms found in our breviaries, and the 
steady growth of the breviary-for-the-laity movement, in spite of 
this difficulty, is really quite wonderful. Even one who knows 
Latin well will have trouble with the psalms, but at least he recites 
a version that, if it does not always make sense, has a certain rug- 
ged beauty and rhythm. On the other hand, those who have to 
recite the psalms in English find the Douay version not only unen- 
lightening, but unbeautiful as well. 
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I think it is safe to say that nearly all lay people (to go no 
farther) who say office in Latin will gain more from the psalms 
if they have an English psalter handy for reference; and for this 
the Douay version is of little value. It is not much help to say on 
Wednesday at Sext, ““Priusquam intelligerent spinae vestrae rham- 
num: sicut viventes, sic in ira absorbet eos,’’ and then to find in the 
Douay, “Before your thorns could know the brier; he swallowed 
them up, as alive, in his wrath.’’ Besides, the psalms are poetry, 
which has stirred Christian and Jew alike for centuries; and, 
rising in the small hours of the morning (at least in spirit) to say 
the night office, we cry: ““Venite exsultemus Domino, tubilemus 
Deo salutari nostro: praeoccupemus faciem eius in confessione, et 
in psalmis iubilemus ei!’’ But how flat and unexulting the Douay 
sounds: ‘‘Come, let us praise the Lord with joy, let us joyfully 
sing to God, our savior: let us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise to him with psalms.” 


An English translation, then, that is going to help us get 
the most out of the office should not only show us the meaning, 
but also stir our spirit with that exalted music the psalms in- 
trinsically possess. Recently, in these pages, the question was asked, 
“Why is the thought of adopting what we can of Cranmer’s classic 
translation of the collects, in the Book of Common Prayer, so ob- 
jectionable? Is orthodoxy of the translator requisite for orthodoxy 
of translation?’ “The most literary English version of the psalms 
is certainly that of Myles Coverdale found in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Who will deny the superiority of the following over 
the Douay: “‘O come, let us sing unto the Lord, let us heartily 
rejoice in the strength of our salvation: let us come before his pres- 
ence with thanksgiving, and show ourselves glad in him with 
psalms’’? 

The Prayer Book version, not to be confused with that of the 
Authorized or King James Version, of the psalms, is not a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew, but is based substantially on the Vul- 
gate, so that many verses can be taken as they are as a good ren- 
dition of the Latin. In any case, the music is there, and it seems to 
me that if we lose that we lose too much. For some time I have 
been experimenting with some of the shorter Prayer Book psalms, 
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collating them with Catholic translations. Herewith is given as 
an example the resulting translation of Psalm 6, Domine ne in 
furore tuo (Monday at Compline). The method has been to check 
the Prayer Book text first with the breviary text, then with Dr. 
Bird’s translation (T. E. Bird, A Commentary on the Psalms, 
London, 1927). Verses that agree with both can generally be 
left untouched. I also compare it with the Psalterium iuxta He- 
braos Hieronymi (ed. J. M. Harden, London, 1922), and Dom 
Miller’s German text (Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., Die Psalmen, 
lateinisch und deutsch, Freiburg i. B., 1937). With difficult verses 
I study the ‘‘Observations’”’ in Bird carefully. Finally, any sub- 
stitutions for what is found in the Prayer Book text have to be 
cast, if possible, in the rather archaic and elevated style of Cover- 
dale, so as to make a smooth rendition. That, of course, is not 
easy, and I leave the reader to judge how successful I have been. 

One of the advantages of Miller’s book is that the psalms 
are clearly divided into strophes, each with a heading. This ar- 
rangement I have copied. My strophes are Miller’s. My captions 
are based on Miller, Bird, and Parsch (Pius Parsch, Der Wochen- 
psalter des roemischen Breviers, Klosterneuburg, 1936). In the 
end, occasionally a note is necessary, as for example to explain that 
“‘Sheol’’ is the Hebrew name for the abode of the dead. I might 
have kept the phrase “‘in the pit,’’ but that too would have required 
explanation. There is nothing at all original about this, but it at 
least has made all the difference to my own appreciation of the 
psalms, and may serve to introduce the possibilities of the Book of 
Common Prayer version to others. 


PSALM 6. THE MERCY OF Gop 


I. God’s mercy is 2. O Lord, rebuke me not in thine in- 
asked dignation, 
neither chasten me in thy displeasure. 
3. Have mercy upon me, O Lord, for 
I am weak; 
O Lord, heal me, for my bones are 
vexed. 
4. My soul also is sore troubled: 
but thou, O Lord, how long? 
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II. Why God should 5. Turn thee, O Lord, and deliver my 
be merciful soul: 
O save me for thy mercy’s sake. 
6. For in death no man remembereth 
thee: 
and who will praise thee in Sheol? 
7. I am weary of my groaning: 
every night wash I my bed: 
and water my couch with tears. 
8. Mine eye wasteth away for very 


trouble: 

I am grown old among all mine 
enemies. 

III. Joy at certain 9. Away from me, all ye that work 
forgiveness iniquity, 


for the Lord hath heard the voice 
of my weeping! 
10. The Lord hath heard my petition, 
the Lord will receive my prayer! 
11. All mine enemies shall be ashamed 
and sore vexed; 
they shall be turned back and put 
to shame suddenly! 


Vic MONTALDI, OBL. O.S.B. 
Victoria, B. C. 





1e) 
THE OFFERTORY PROCESSION 


Elsewhere we are printing a letter concerning an offertory 
procession held at one of our Catholic colleges. Many a sincere 
Catholic might shake his head in doubt at such an “‘innovation,”’ 
but in this instance the question is definitely settled by the consent 
and the cooperation of the Ordinary of the diocese in the entire 
plan. 

The instance has reminded us of a brief passage in Father 
Joseph Jungmann’s Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensver- 
ktiindigung (Note 2, p. 177). It has to do with the fact that in 
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some Catholic sections the practice of the offertory procession has 
never been abandoned altogether. The passage is as follows: 


“‘How ancient tradition and new adaptation come together 
here is seen from a recent notice in the Korrespondenzblatt for the 
Catholic clergy, where we read in reference to the ordinance of the 
Bishop of Osnabrueck, that the faithful should hold an offertory 
procession during the offertory for the benefit of the poor: “This 
custom exists since time immemorial in country parishes and rural 
villages of Austria during funeral services. The faithful go around 
the altar at the offertory and give their mites at the gospel side for 
the Church and at the epistle side for the poor of the parish.’ In 
this form, the statement probably holds only for lower Austria.” 


1°] 


LITURGICAL A new pamphlet has just been issued by the Pax 
BRIEFS Press of O'Fallon, Mo., under the untiring direc- 
tion of our esteemed associate editor, the Reverend 
Martin B. Hellriegel. The purpose and contents are best described 
in the words of the pamphlet itself: ‘‘A novena in preparation for 
Pentecost (Confirmation, Ordination, Marriage), consisting of 
nine parts which may be used in their entirety for afternoon or 
evening service, or separately after holy Mass during the nine days 
preceding Pentecost.’’ The contents are thoroughly liturgical, musi- 
cal notation is given for the English hymns, and the Latin text for 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is appended. The booklet, 
needless to say, is adapted for congregational participation. 
The timeliness of a booklet of liturgical devotion to the Holy 
Ghost need not be mentioned to the readers of ORATE FRATRES, 
nor the success the O’Fallon Press has had in compiling devotions 
for ‘‘liturgical novenas.”’ 
We urge all our readers, and pastors above all, to procure a 
copy of the booklet, and where possible to introduce it into the 
parish for congregational use. Quantity price, $4.00 per hundred. 





The increasing stirring of things liturgical is evidenced by 
two new projects recently inaugurated in the Paulist church of St. 
Paul’s in New York City. Under the instigation of Miss Elizabeth 
Nash a ‘‘Missal-and-Mass’’ club was started, in which the pastor, 
the Reverend John E. Burke, C.S.P., is taking not only interest 
but also active part in instruction and demonstration. At the very 
first meetings of the group the membership had risen to over forty. 
The second project is the public singing of Compline on two 
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Sunday evenings of each month. This is to be done in English, 
but chiefly by a trained choir with the people accompanying in 
silence by means of an English text, except for responses to the 
Confiteor and some versicles. We feel confident that the success of 
this second project will be assured in a large city like New York, 
as soon as the people themselves are taught to alternate with the 
choir also in the singing of the psalms themselves. 


The fifth annual demonstration of liturgical music given 
under the auspices of the newly installed archbishop of Newark, 
the Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, took place at the Newark 
Armory, May 30. The music of the Mass (‘‘Orbis Factor’) was 
sung by 8,000 children representing every parochial school and 
mission in the archdiocese of Newark and the diocese of Paterson, 
N. J. Rehearsals were conducted for the past few months under 
the supervision of Nicola Montani, director of the Archdiocesan 
Institute of Music. Hundreds of teachers representing every religious 
order in the archdiocese also assisted materially in the preparation 
of the music. 


Divine Office for the Laity: Streamlined. The Lenten hymn 
RF doctt mystico’’ (from Holy Roodlets, Watford, Eng- 
and): 


In a mystic manner taught 
Let us fast because we ought 
Ten days multiplied by four 
Though it is a beastly bore. 


Fastings of the prophets old 
Certainly would leave us cold 
Had not Christ the Lord of Ages 


Bid us imitate those sages. 


Fewer words and much less grub 
Fewer visits to the pub; 
And a watchful eye we'll keep 


On our merriment and sleep. . 


Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
Bless my Lenten tea and toast; 
May this my poor pathetic fast 
Help to bring me Home at last. 
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LITURGY IN THE SCHOOL 


To the Editor:—It was just about a year ago that you were here in 
Rochester to talk to us about the liturgy, and results are beginning to 
show now. We are having the Missa recitata or dialog Mass at our mother- 
house and at the college, and we had an offertory procession on May Day. 

The procession consisted of representatives of the student body car- 
rying the large host, the ciborium and the wine up to the priest. Our 
Bishop kindly consented to celebrate the Mass, and the students partici- 
pated in the Missa recitata. 

To make them realize the internal significance of the Mass and the 
liturgy and to live more and more as members of Christ’s Body is our 
next hope. Will you kindly put us in your prayers? 

Sincerely in Christ, 
SIsTER EMLEEN MARIE 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 


LITURGY IN THE PARISH 


To the Editor:—The OraTE Fratres receives many letters from readers 
who show much interest in the liturgical movement and who try to live 
by it. In several of the communications, the conviction was expressed 
that the people cannot understand the psalms, and that we first need a 
translation of them into modern English before we may hope to get the 
faithful to share in our Vespers or even the Mass. Admitting the need of 
a better translation, I yet thiak that we have approached the entire sub- 
ject of divine worship from the wrong angle. My impression is that the 
sanctuary is too often considered as a stage on which we perform with 
only the audience in the pews in mind. 

I have learned through much failure and disappointment to look at 
divine worship as God’s work carried on by the parish. With this in mind, 
it matters less how many are present (although this is of course also most 
important), but it matters more that the work is done, and done well, 
and that the parish does it. God is the end of our worship, the people are 
the worshippers; but the people cannot worship well if there is no worthy 
worship. It will take much time to reintroduce the people to the liturgi- 
cal forms of worship and to get their ears and mind tuned to the lan- 
guage of God and the music of God, when their ears have become accus- 
tomed to the tunes of hell which have found entrance even into our choir 
lofts. The psalms are not so unintelligible to the people as some would 
claim. Let the people use them, and the Holy Ghost will do more than 
translators can do with modern terms and phrases. 

Of course, if people are educated primarily in the “‘give-me” type of 
religion, they will not understand that praise of God is the essential thing. 
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They will leave any service of praise and adoration with an empty feeling, 
because they have not had enough time to keep God busy with their 
little worldly business. Needless to say, the psalms take care of petitions 
too, but in a big way, with a view to the community rather than to the 
individual. 
Wishing you every blessing on your work, I remain, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Rev.) BERNARD LAUKEMPER 


Chicago, Ill. 





Oo 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN SACRED ART. An International Annual Review. With 160 IIlus- 
trations. Edited by Joan Morris, S.P. Sand & Co., London, England. Pp. 
164. Large format, paper, 7s. 6d. 

There is a surprising amount of interesting matter—both pictorial 
and reading—in this review of modern sacred art. Illustrations give excel- 
lent pictures of work being done today in the various countries of Europe. 
There is a useful study of the development of the chalice through the 
ages with twenty-four illustrations. Some four more articles by authori- 
tative writers deal with sacred art, its style and mission today—chiefly 
English translations of essays that have appeared in less accessible foreign 
reviews. There are two articles on aesthetic philosophy, and finally a series 
of six descriptive articles on what religious communities (only the Bene- 
dictine Order is mentioned) and Catholic art societies are doing in the 
furtherance of sacred art. A brief essay, in character more like a descrip- 
tive leaflet of information, on the Liturgical Arts Society of the U. S. A. 
is the only reference to this side of the Atlantic. 

The real gap in the otherwise excellent “international” review is the 
total absence of American artists and their work, although some of our 
younger as well as older artists are doing things that compare favorably 
with the work of their fellows in the different European countries. In 
descriptions of the work represented, we note that this or that artist 
derives his whole inspiration from the liturgy of the Church, or that in 
some countries, as e.g., in Holland, the architectural revival “coincided 
with the liturgical revival.” It is not ad rem here to pass critically on the 
individual products illustrated. As a whole they are not only interesting 
but also very good. Certainly they are deeply spiritual, bent on originality 
in the best sense of the term, or at all events striving to avoid anything 
that we are accustomed to associate with the conventionalities of the 
bourgeois civilization whose rotting foundations are producing so much 
chaos in our day. Very well do the articles stress the “signs of a general 
rebirth” seen in the revival of religious art, or the obstacles to the latter 
as rooted in “the mechanisation of the universe, the opposition of mod- 
ern life to the life of the spirit.” 
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The wealth of good material in this large-size volume is in striking 


contrast with its very reasonable price. 
V. M. 


MONUMENTA EUCHARISTICA ET LITURGICA VETUSTISSIMA. 
Edited by Dr. Johann Quasten. (Florilegium Patristicum, Vol. VII.) 
Peter Hanstein Verlag, Bonn, Germany. 1935. Pp. x-378. Cloth. 

Dr. Quasten offers us a handy collection of the earliest extant texts 
relating to the Eucharist and, secondarily, to the other sacramental rites. 
Following is a list of the more important documents included: Serapion’s 
Euchology, St. Cyril’s Mystagogical Catecheses, St. Ambrose’s De Mys- 
teriis and De Sacramentis; relevant sections of the Didaché, St. Justin’s 
First Apology, St. Hyppolyt’s Apostolic Tradition, the Didascalia, the 
Apostolic Constitutions (II, VII and VIII), the Testament of Our Lord, 
Ps.-Dionysius’ Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (Il-IV); finally, briefer extracts 
from thirteen of the earliest Fathers, including Origen, Denis of Alexan- 
dria, Tertullian and Cyprian. The editor took pains to secure the best 
critical editions of the respective texts. Copious notes give cross-refer- 
ences and parallel passages in other documents. Each text has an intro- 
duction briefly summarizing our present knowledge of its author, date, 
editions, and its importance for the history of early liturgy. A valuable 
bibliography indicating principal studies on the respective text is also 
given. A detailed subject-index is found at end of volume. The collec- 
tion is, of course, not as exhaustive as Cabrol and Leclercq present in their 
monumental two-volumed Reliquiae Liturgicae Vetustissimae (Monu- 
menta Ecclesiae Liturgica, Paris, 1900-1913). But for all ordinary pur 
poses of study it is fully adequate. The book should prove especially use- 
ful ir liturgical and dogmatical seminar work. To facilitate its purchase 
by students, it is also printed in seven cheap fascicles. 
" G. L. D. 


THE PEOPLE OF GOD. By Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, Ltd., London, England. 1937. Pp. xviii-177. Cloth, 5s. 
Any new book by Abbot Vonier is important. To our thinking he 

is by all odds the foremost theological writer in the English language 

today. Although a Thomistic scholar, he can present doctrine not merely 
in the systematized manner of the scholastics, but also in the living man- 
ner of the liturgy, or, if you will, in the Platonic tradition of the Fathers, 
for whom theology was a loving consideration of the ways of God with 
man, and the appeal of whose writings consequently embraces heart and 
mind with equal immediacy. Abbot Vonier has inherited the metaphysical 
bent of his German forbears, but combines it with typical English prac- 
ticality. Thus many of his theological writings are simultaneously most 
fruitful “spiritual reading”—which is what all theology should be. 
The present volume is of that type. It is intended to arouse in Chris- 
tians a more lively consciousness of their spiritual solidarity as the chosen 
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people of God. The author himself says of it: “It is an attempt to rally 
Catholics into a fervent realization of their corporate existence. In view 
of the present furious assaults on religion by the powers of evil, the 
temptation may come to the pious to retire into a sort of spiritual soli- 
tude kecause they despair of the victory of organized Christianity. This 
book is written to combat this not uncommon temptation.” 

The terms “people of God” and “Church” or “Body of Christ”’ are 
of course co-extensive in the New Testament. Abbot Vonier thinks, how- 
ever, that historic Christianity considered as God’s providential care of 
redeemed humanity can be better appreciated through an exposition of 
the theclogical connotations of the term “people of God” than through 
that of “Church.” We agree in general; yet we also believe that he makes 
the terms too exclusive, especially when he argues that “the concept of 
a Church is, from necessity, mystical and sacramental,” evidently inter- 
preting this latter word in a predominantly spiritual sense. For the sacra- 
mentality of the Church involves her visible, external organization as 
essentially as it does her inner spiritual nature. 

Of particular interest are chapters 14 and 16, in which the author 
explains the popular (i.e., social) character of all the sacraments. In the 
former, speaking of the puritan misunderstanding of the sacramental sys- 
tem, he says pointedly: ““A man is not nearer to God because he has 
nothing but contempt for the fringe of God’s garment—the material 
world” (p. 152). The book is full of such meaty truths. In general, the 
work is a valuable contribution to our literature on the Church. The 
educated laity as well as religious and the clergy will derive benefit and 


encouragement from it. Unfortunately there is no index. 
G. L. D. 


JAHRBUCH FUER LITURGIEWISSENSCHAFT. Vol. XIV. Edited by 
Dom Odo Casel, O.S.B. Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenster 
in Westf., Germany. 1938. Pp. 584. Cloth. 

The current volume of this liturgical annual, admittedly the most 
scholarly of all periodicals dealing with the liturgy, again has much ma- 
terial of general interest besides its more technical studies. There is, first 
of all, Dom Odo Casel’s detailed investigation of the ““Manner and Mean- 
ing of the Earliest Christian Easter Celebrations,” in which he unearths a 
good deal of evidence in support of the “Mysteriengegenwartstheorie” as 
applied to the Jiturgical year. “Renaissance, Humanism and Liturgy,” by 
Anton L. Mayer, is a continuation of the author’s enlightening studies on 
the manner in which Christian piety was influenced by contemporary 
philosophical and cultural movements. Humanistic idealism and anthro- 
pocentric individualism, the two currents of the Renaissance, both pro- 
foundly affected the Christian religious outlook, the one favorably, the 
other disadvantageously. Two contributions by Americans signalize the 
volume: “A Catalogue of Mozarabic Liturgical Manuscripts Containing 
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the Psalter and Liber canticorum,” by Professor Walter Muir Whitehill, 
and “Liturgical Manuscripts in American Libraries,” by Dom Anselm 
Strittmatter, O.S.B. The latter article reveals that America possesses an 
astounding wealth of early liturgical texts—a rich and almost untouched 
field of investigation for liturgical scholars. 

As usual, over half the volume is devoted to exhaustive and depend- 
able reviews of books and articles bearing on the liturgy. This feature of 
the Jahrbuch should alone be sufficient to secure for it a place in every 
major seminary and other larger ecclesiastical libraries. 


G. L. D. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Joseph Lortz. Translated and Adapted 
from the Fourth German Edition by Rev. Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 1938. Pp. xvi-572. Cloth, $3.50. 
Church history professors in American and English seminaries are 

admittedly handicapped by the lack of really satisfactory textbooks for 

their students. The present volume will not remedy that situation. How- 
ever, it should prove almost indispensable for the teacher. In an epito- 

mized way, the author accomplishes for Church history what Hayes, e.g., 

has so splendidly done for secular history: he vitalizes facts and move- 

ments by presenting them in proper relationship to underlying philoso- 
phies and ideologies. All in all, it is a work of first-rate integration and 
synthesis. The subtitle of the original (omitted in translation. Why?) in- 
dicates the scope of the book precisely: Geschichte der Kirche in ideen- 
geschichtlicher Betrachtung. Eine Sinndeutung der christlichen Vergan- 
genheit in Grundzuegen. But because of the vastness of the material cov- 
ered, the book’s 500 some pages can obviously not claim to give more 
than an outline. Hence its insufficiency as a students’ text, and at the same 
time its value for the teacher as a handbook (or for the student as supple- 
mentary text). Of particular interest to us was the author’s treatment of 
the devotional life of the Church, i.e., the religious thought and practice 
of Christians in succeeding ages as influenced by the respective Zeitgeist. 

The gradual predominance of the juridical and organizational over the 

Church’s organic and sacramental (liturgical) aspects, and the reasons 

leading to this change, are indicated. In general, a praiseworthy effort has 

been made to portray the internal, spiritual developments within the 

Church in the course of centuries. The weakest part of the book is that 

covering the patristic age. 

Unfortunately, the English translation fails decidedly to do justice 
to the original. Furthermore, the publishers might have profitably (for 
the reader) imitated the synoptic form of the original in the matter of 
numerating the paragraphs, using various sizes print, italics, etc. Such 
mechanical aids are of value in a work of this type, and the jerkiness 
consequent upon printing avowedly outlined matter in continuous form 
would have been avoided. 

G. L. D. 
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READINGS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE GOSPELS. By Rev. Winfred 
Herbst, S.D.S. Frederick Pustet Co., New York, N. Y. 1937. Pp. vi- 
203. Cloth, $2.50. 

The short readings and reflections on the gospels of the different 
Sundays of the Church year are done in simple language and should make 
good spiritual reading for the average Catholic. In other words, the book 
should fulfil its avowed purpose since it was “written primarily for the 
Catholic laity who desire to reflect more leisurely upon the Sunday Gos- 
pel in the sanctuary of the Catholic home.” 


V. M. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO. Edited by the Very 
Rev. Francis Augustine Walsh, O.S.B. Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 
1937. Pp. 45. Paper, $.25. 

This pamphlet consists of “papers read at the national congress of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, New York, October, 1936.” In 
clearcut simple presentations the different papers give the difficulties, 
backgrounds, methods, etc., of Catholic religious instruction among the 


negroes in the United States. 
V. M. 


THE ANGEL TEACHER. By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter. John W. Winterich, 

Inc., Cleveland, O. 1936. Pp. 108. Paper, $.10; $8.00 per 100. 

This pocket-size booklet contains instructions on the sacraments of 
baptism, penance and the Eucharist, on the Mass, and some daily prayers, 
Mass prayers and other devotions. All is in simple language and in a dia- 
log form between Child and Angel that should prove interesting and in- 
structive to children. The Mass prayers follow the thought of the altar, 
except for the offering of Christ after elevation. A few of the illustra- 
tions are very familiar but no indication is given of their origin. 


V. M. 


BETE MIT DER KIRCHE. By Rev. Joseph Kramp, S.J. Regensbergsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenster i. W., Germany. 1936. Pp. xii-552. 
Cloth, RM. 4.80. 

In this book Father Kramp has given the German reading public a 
practical introduction to the Mass formulas of the Sundays and chief 
feasts of our Lord in the liturgical year. The explanations are at times 
somewhat historical, but in general spiritual and written in simple lan- 
guage so that the book should prove useful in aiding the faithful employ- 
ing it to pray more fully in the spirit of the Church. A few short sec- 
tions explain the main divisions of the liturgical year and its general 
tenor. The eminent author has consciously avoided more “scientific” 
exposition. 


V. M. 
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The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Liturgi- 
cal Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Heart to Heart. A Cardinal 
Newman Prayer Book Compiled from His Writings. By Rev. Daniel M. 
O'Connell, S.J. 1938. Pp. 322. Cloth, $2.00. Fascism in Government 
and in Society. By Rev. John LaFarge, S.J. Pamphlet, five cents. Propa- 
ganda in the Press. By Rev. John A. Toomey, S.J. Pamphlet, five cents. 

BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: At the Fountains of Living Waters. 
By Rev. Peter Wachter, O.S.B. 1938. Pp. 122. Cloth, $1.25. The 
Daughters of Dominic on Long Island. By Rev. Eugene J. Crawford. 
1938. Pp. xviii-390. Cloth, $3.50. A Handmaid of the Holy Rosary. 
Mother Mary Alphonsus of the Rosary, First Foundress of an Arab Con- 
gregation. By Dom Benedict Stolz, O.S.B. Translated by Natalie Bevenot. 
1938. Pp. 123. Cloth, $1.50. Miraculous Medal Prayer Manual with 
Novena Devotions. By the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 
1938. Booklet, twenty cents. A Way of the Cross for Sisters. By Rev. 
Eugene J. Crawford. 1938. Booklet, twenty-five cents. 

THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: The Golden Book of 
Eastern Saints. By Donald Attwater. 1938. Pp. xviii-166. Cloth, $2.25. 

CENTRAL CATHOLIC LIBRARY, Dublin, Ireland: Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port. 1938. Pamphlet. 

GEORGE E. J. COLDWELL, LTD., London, England: First Thursday Devo- 
tion. By Rev. Clement Mercer, $.D.S. 1938. Pamphlet, 6d. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Fernanda, a University Girl of 
Today. By Rev. Benedict Williamson. 1938. Pp. 192. Cloth, $1.25. 
WILLIAM J. HIRTEN CO., New York, N. Y.: The Our Father in Geth- 

semane. Thoughts for the Holy Hour. By Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 

1935. Pp. 148. Cloth, n. p. g. 

LIBRI CATHOLICI, London, England: Higher Realms. By Paul Falvury. 
1938. Pp. 63. Cloth, 2s. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., New York, N. Y.: Gates and Other Poems. By 
Sister M. Madeleva. 1938. Pp. 34. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, St. Paul, 
Minn.: Catholic Rural Life Objectives. A Third Series of Papers Dealing 
with Some of the Economic, Social and Spiritual Interests of the American 
Farmer. 1938. Pp. 182. Paper, $1.00. 

OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Ind.: A Catechism on Birth 
Control. By J. F. N. 1938. Pp. 62. Cloth, fifty cents; paper, fifteen cents. 

ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J.: The Religion Teacher's 
Library. A Selected Annotated List of Books, Pamphlets and Magazines. 
Compiled by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and Rev. Claude Vogel, 
O.M.Cap. 1938. Pp. v-53. Paper, twenty-five cents. 

ST. JOHN’S ABBEY BOOK STORE, Collegeville, Minn.: A Eucharistic Lily. 
Mary Lichtenegger (1906-1923). Adapted from the German by Dom 
Celestine Kapsner, O.S.B. 1938. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

SEELSORGER VERLAG, Vienna, Austria: Kirche am Werk. Conferences on 
the Needs and Mission of the Church in Our Own Times. 1938. Pp. 220. 
Paper, RM. 3.00. Mutter Maria Lehre Uns. By Rev. Antonin Grimm, 
O.Min.Conv. 1938. Pp. 244. Paper, RM. 3.50. 

VOLKSLITURGISCHES APOSTOLAT, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria: 
Das Jahr des Heiles. Vol. Il. 12th edition. By P. Pius Parsch. 1938. Pp. 
728. Cloth, RM. 5.00. 
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